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By THE *‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 






Cotuins the friend, not Arnold, 
according to the Progressive party 
of the London County Council, who 
have sacked Sir Arthur from the chair- 
manship and put the doctor in his 
place. I hope the doctor will provide 
a bitter pill for the faddists in being as 
impartial as Sir Arthur Arnold was. 











which is within the British sphere of | 
influence. Jebba hear of such a thing ? 
I wonder if the Star and Daily Chronicle will go into violent 
hysterics and urge Lord Salisbury to declare war to turn the 
foreigners out. Probably not—for the aggrieved party is merely 
England, so, of course, it is of no consequence. 
* >< * 

| St. Kruger wants a closer alliance with the Orange Free State. 
| Having done his best to suck the Uitlanders dry, St. Kruger is now 


turning his attention to the Orange. Let us pray he will slip over 
the peel, 





St. Kruger is boss of the Raad, 

But I fear he has gone to the baad, © 

He wants to put smudges over the judges, 
Which makes the High Court feel quite maad. 





The Kaiser wants to have a navy as big as that of France, and 
Admiral Hollman, the German Minister of Marine, threatens to 
resign if the Reichstag does not pass all the demands of the present 
naval budget. In fact, the Kaiser wants to take the (Reich)stag 
by the horns, so to speak, and to force it into submission. Well, so 
long as the ships are “‘ made in Germany,” it won’t much matter. 
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“FUN” LYRICS. (No. 65.) 
AWHEEL, AWHEEL ! 
Bring the steed from the stable, lazy and rusty, 
Polish with chamois, feed him with oil, 


Scrub the enamel, so dull and so dusty, 
Rub off the tarnish, he’s panting to toil 
Over the hill and into the valley, 
A run on the straight to get into trim; 
Give him his head, do not scorch, and don't dally 
By roadside, but glide on the smooth hollow rim. 
Look to the chain and look to the pedal, 


Pump up the tyres and tinkle the bell, 
Tighten the nuts, and see that the head'll 
Turn in its socket, guiding you well. 
Set fair your saddle, look to the gearing, 
Then you'll be nothing but punctures a-fearing, 
Carry your pump, use the break when there’s reason, 
Then full steam ahead, the first ride of the season. 


“Arma Virumque Cano.” 


* * * (Mr. Tabrum, J.P., while hearing a recent police-court case 

A Reuter’s cablegram from Jebba, commendably inveighed against the cruelty of enforcing stone 

Central Niju, says that a French or | breaking tasks on a penman forced to seek shelter in the workhouse 
German force is occupying Boussa, —Press.) 


‘ . Arms, and the man I sing 

Who ne’er has made their muscles brawny— 
Like Henry Wadsworth’s Blacksmith King, 

Of sinewy hand and features tawny. 
I sing the man who’s used to taking 

Light quills in hand. Is there no law 
Which him, in trouble, saves from breaking 

Hard workhouse stones with feeble paw ? 


. « «+ Arms, and the man I sing 

Who, luckless in life’s hubble-bubble, 
Would gladly “take up arms” and fling 

Their force “ against a sea of trouble.”’ 
I sing the clerk who fain would work 

For workhouse bed and breakfast basin ; 
But—can we blame him if he shirk 

A toil that’s hard for hard-thewed mason ? 


. » » Arms, and the man I sing 
Who, from the Bench, in words well-spoken 
Calls penmen’s arms not quite “ the thing ”’ 
With which ’twere meet that stones were broken! 
I sing the man who strives to free 
Anemic scribes from might-and-main work— 
Let ‘‘ casual” clerks by all means be 
Hard-worked . . . but let their work be brain-work ! 








Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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SNIFFING 


King George of Greece “ Interviewed.” 
By Joun Punster, L.I.C.E.N.S.E.D.L.LA.R. 


Ever since I was a{boy, and adored Byron, I have been literally 
in-fat-uated with the classic land of Greece; I may say that I have 
grease on the brain,” for I am very partial to pomade, But this 
by the way. 

As King George is being so much talked about, I determined to 
have a talk with him myself, and see if I could not throw “ o:/ on 
the troubled waters of Greece.” So I took a third-class return on 
the Underground, and set out for George’s residence. Arrived 
there, I softly warbled ‘‘ Oh, Maid of Athens,” etc., underneath 
King G's window. The window was opened, George let down a 
rope, I seized it, and he hauled me up. Wasn't it romantic? But 
only in keeping with this land of romance, sentiment, secrecy, 
intrigue, assignations, assassinations to be continued in our 
next! 

‘“ Ah, Punster! '' King George exclaimed, ‘ delighted to see you. 
You're just the man I want to con-Sult, an——”’ 

‘‘ Well, Georgie,’ I interposed, ‘‘ what’s all the row about ‘ 

He then told me what the world already knows, and said that he 
was determined to have it out to the bitter end. 

I advised him to mix a little mild with his differ, and then began 
a fable: 

‘Once upon a time, Georgie,’ I said, ‘a mouse tried to fight 
six cats, but ." 

‘* Pause!" he interrupted, angrily. 

“ Yes,"’ I agreed, ‘it was the paws—the cats’ paws—that did it, 
for the mouse was soon non compos mentis, or is it hors-de-combat? 
or quien sabe? orche sara sara? I forget my Greek, though my 

mother was a Dutchwoman.” 

King George of Greece seemed to wax angry at my pleasantry, 
and said that he wasn't going to stand still and see sickening 
massacres. 

‘ Would it be allowed in England ?”’ he thundered, clapping his 
hand on his sword 


» 
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THE SCENT. 


‘‘ Certainly,” I answered. ‘‘ You just go to the Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea, and you will see no end of massa-cwrs.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want to go to the dogs,” he growled, unconsciously 
perpetrating a pun. 

‘But, George,” I said, seriously, ‘‘ that is where you will go if 
you let your temper /iownd you on in such @ dog-ged manner, and 
I came here on pup-pose to stop it.” 

‘‘ Punster!”’ he exclaimed, irritably, ‘‘I thought you would have 
backed me up.” 

‘No, Georgie, I am not going to back you up to the front in a 
case like this. Remember, ‘ dis-Cretan is the better part of valour.’ 
Beware! or Greece may run like tallow!”’ 

‘*Then what would you advise me?” he asked, sulkily. 

“To have some ‘Turkish Delight,’”’ I grinned, offering him a 
packet. 

But King George thrust it savagely on one side, and said, 
severely : 

‘“Punster! I’ve given you rope enough, but you shall have a bit 
more—go!”’ 

He pointed to the rope dangling from the window, and, as my 
dear friend Georgie laid his leg on his sword——that's right; he 
tripped over hie sword, you know, in his haste to precipitate me 
from the window——I glided down the rope in a right royal 
manner ; that is to say, I fell on my head, and experienced that ‘ un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown”’; then got up, scuttled 
away, rushed into a third-class smcker, and returned safely to 
England, my bosom swelling with the proud consciousness that I 
had done more than any other man to prevent Greece swimming in 
the gory drippings of war! 


Enthusiasm. 


An enthusiastic football player was kicked by a horse and 
stunned. The first thing he said, feebly, on recovering conscious- 
ness was :— 

‘‘T wish I could kick like that horse '! 
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was that it “broke up the home,” and the worthy “Cit.,’ 
crowling at his wife, went to the play and improved his mind. 
does Mrs. ‘‘ Cit.’”’ see it in the same light ? 


Trifles about Topics. 


Toric I.—The Hyde Park gathering of March 7th was (quoting a 
Radical and a Conservative paper respectively) the ‘‘ biggest ever 
seen’ and the ‘‘ smallest ever seen on a dry day.”’ 

Toric II.—Into the letter-box at Leicester post-office was dropped 
& note threatening to blow up that building. 


Topic III.—A Moslem speaker at the Chingford Ramadan 
festival said that Abdul Hamid ‘excels all living monarchs in 
charm of manner and solicitude for his subjects’ good.” 


I.—‘' A THOUSAND CATS IN OUR YARD.” 


The ‘“‘wish”’ was “ father to the thought”’ 
Of old—we own the fact sedately ; 
3ut the Press in this respect has wrought 
A wondrous revolution lately. 
Say ye some huze beguiled the gaze 
Of these two scribes? Yerave! ye vapour! 
The wish is father nowadays 
To—the paragraph in the daily paper! 
IIL—HENNIKER OUT-HENNIKERED. 
For many discrepancies (such 
As Henniker-Heaton likes showing up) 
The Post Office truly is much 
In want of a jolly good blowing up! 
3ut the Leicester reformer was foolish to hint 
At a “ blowing-up”’ method with dynamite in’t. 
He should merely have taken his pen in his hand, 
And directed his plaint to St. Martin’s-le-Grand! 





THE SUBURBAN THEATRE QUESTION. 


It was stated at the Playgoers’ Club that one advantage of the suburban theatres 
instead of sitting there 


3ut the question is 


Il. 


Billiard Intelligence. 


Ir has been proposed in sporting circles 
that Roberts shall be constituted per- 
manent billiard champion with all the 
honours, etc., belonging to that dis- 
tinguished position, and that in future 
all matches shall be for the deputy 
championship and nothing shall be 
barred bar Roberts. 





To King George of 
Greece. 

Now ‘‘all the fat is in the fire ’"— 
Of course, I mean the Greece— 

The Sultan, George, has raised your ire, 
But now, pray, let it cease. 

We know, George, you have got the 

pluck, 

You've also got the heart; 

But yet, methinks, you'd better “ knuck- 
Le under,” or you'll smart ! 


The Powers that you now defy, 
Won't stand it very long ; 

So, George, just ‘‘ wink the other eye," 
And own that you are wrong! 

And then the little storm you've made 
Will soon give place to calm ; 

But, if you don’t, I’m half afraid, 


By George! you'll come to harm ! 


You know that England's fond of you, 
So don’t give her offence, 

But act as she tells you to do— 
Display some common sense. 

Your talk, George, is a trifle ‘ tall,"’ 
lor, if it came to blows, 

I fear that you would bave a fall, 
And spoil your Grecian nose! 


A Costly Cabinet. 
[Every member of Mr. McKinley's 
cabinet is a millionaire.—Datly Paper.) 


Was it the merest accidental slip 
That men of millions should the spoils 
thus collar? 
Or is it true that Yankee statesmanship 
Is the synonym of the almighty 
dollar ? 


OH, WATSON, SPARE THAT ABDUL! 


A is for Abdul's Appearance so Affable ; 
B is his Buzzum all Barren of vanity ; 
D is his Douce Disposition so chaffable ; 
U is his Unctuous Ultra-Urbanity ; 
L is hig Love for Light Larks that are Laughable ; 
H is the Height of His Heaven-born Humanity! 
A’s his Abhorrence of Anarchy’s direfulness ; 
M the Mild Meekness that Myriads admire ; 
I is his Inborn Ineptness for Irefulness : 
D is his Deepand Devouring Desire 
For the good of his subjects. And lo, with this latter 
He’s filled to repletion—he’s laden to crammedness ! 
Oh, Watson, how could you his fair fame so shatter, 
As to hint that the D ought to stand for his Damnednegs ? 


Blunt. 


Friend.—‘‘ Does your son shine most at languages, natural 


science, mathematics, or—— 


” 


Mr. Bluff.— No, at polishin’ boote!”’ 


A Natural Conclusion. 


Small Boy.—‘* Our baby’s @ little foreigner, ain’t he pa Jeg 


Pa,—"“ Of course not! 
‘‘Why, he don’t seem to understand our language, 


Small Boy 


and I can’t understand his 


What makes you think so?’ 


*? 
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The Dis-Crete]St.{|Patrick. 
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[+].A NEW{PATRICKOTICJSONG.Y 
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Hr means to clear the reptiles 
From the shores of sunny Crete; 
He's a will and he’s a way with him 
And both are bad to beat! 
He will tell them, ‘‘ To their company 
He much prefers their room "’; 
As he brushes them, 
And crushes them, 
With his new broom! 


Oh, St. Patrick, you're a darlint, 
There is not the slightest doubt ! 
1)o not spare them, 
None can bear them, 
Turn ‘em out, turn ‘em out! 


He has had enough of serpents, 
And he means to let them know 
Most distinctly, willy, nilly, 
That the time has come to go: 
They may hiss and they may wrig 
Thev inay fuss and they may fume ; 
But he'll rush ‘em out, 
And crush ‘em out, 
With his new broom! 


] 
iC, 


O, St. Patrick, you're a darlint ! 
You may hear the people shout, 
As you fairly, 
As you squarely, 
Clear 'em out, clear ‘em out ! 


Other people seem to fancy 
That they know a better way; 
Well, they've had some time to think of it, 
To give their fancy play ! 
But at last St. Patrick's on the scene, 
They'll have to give him room: 
For he'll sweep ‘em out, 
And keep ‘em out, 
With his new broom 


' 


“Tvl 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 


1 out two small passengers and incommoded the rest). 


O, St. Patrick, you're a darlint ! 
You're the finest Saint about-—— 
Brush away, sir, 
Night and day, sir, 
Clear ’em out, clear 'em out ! 


‘‘Shut them in!’’ was once suggested 
But St. Patrick answered: ‘* No, 
If you pamper them and foster them 
The brutes are bound to grow. 
And the shadows of that future 
I can see all darkly loom— 
Let me chase ’em out, 
And race ’em out, 
With my new broom!” 


O, St. Patrick, you’re a darlint ! 
Let the weak and foolish flout— 
As you readily, 
And steadily, 
Clear ’em out, clear ’em out! 


So he's working at his mission 
With a vigour and a will, 
And the anger of his enemies 
It certainly must chill; 
For what is the use of clamouring, 
What need to fuss and fume, 
If he sweep ’em out, 
And keep 'em out, 
With his new broom ? 


O, St. Patrick, you're a darlint, 
There is not the slightest doubt ! 
Do not spare them, 
None can bear them, 
Clear 'em out, clear 'em out! 


Whether or No. 


Our friend Caustic asserts that the 
proverb, ‘The unexpected always 
happens,” first originated among the 
subordinates in the Meteorological 
Office. 





‘Well, now I think we’ve managed 


Honours without Tricks. 


Ir is understood that a number of our 
well-known manager actors are to re- 
ceive the honour of knighthood this 
Diamond Jubilee year, but even if this 
be the case the Lyceum will maintain its 
first knight reputation. 


The Straight Road. 


Iv is said to be a long road which has 
no turning, but, in spite of all the badger- 
ing he has received, the South African 
Rhodes has not turned a hair, while not 
even his worst enemy can call him a 
dusty Rhode, and he certainly isn’t 
stoney, so I expect there are worse 
Rhodes than he to be met with. 


Safe. 
A pvuTIFUL (?) daughter sent the 
following rhymned note to her lover: — 
‘* My dearest John, last time you came, 
I know that father’s toe, 
That used to play the football game, 
Most sternly bade you go! 
But come round now—you need not 
fear— 
He cannot kick you out ; 
Fortune has smiled on us, my dear, 
For father’s got the gout!” 


Is is, indeed, a cruel wind that blows 
no one any good, and even the late 
bitter, easterly gales have enabled many 
a poor fellow to enjoy a hot glass of 
grog without an accusing wife or con- 
science. 
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(For Cartoon Verses see page 100.) 
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By THE PaRTy ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.-- Spent the morning renewing my youth—recalling 
bygone scenes, ‘‘mad waggishness” and gamesome pranks and 
sentimental pleasures not a few—all among the delightful drawings 
of the late Du Maurier, exhibited at the Fine Arts Society’s rooms. 


CALLED BACK, 


This sketch appeared when I, at school, 
To “ stop the holidays '’ was fated ; 
And this one on the day that fool 
Fitz-Farquharson was rusticated ; 
And I was chuckling over this 
When lurking close to Minnie’s doorway 
And so her father caught that Miss, 
And I was bundled off to Norway. 


Ah me, Posthumous, old chap, time goes! (‘It goes,’’ says the 
irreverent Yankee!) Had salt fish for lunch; but dined less 
ascetically with the Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund at the 
Whitehall Rooms. 


Thursday.—Terrible gale last night. Had some trellis-work in 
my park (a domain 20ft. by 50ft.) blown down. Great damage to 
sweet peas, rhododendrons suffered severely, and privet hedge will 
need renewal in several places. Have put the matter in the hands 
of a contractor who called for orders with a basket on a broom 
over his shoulder. Then hurried off to inaugurate McKinley as 
Pres'd'nt of the U-nited States. Did it successfully and satis- 
factorily. Back in time for the Princess’s Drawing Room. 
Princess as understudy for Her Most Gracious. 


Friday.—My eye! Good old Kaiser! He wants a lot more ships 
now—a /of, mind you. He's nice and airy about it, too; just wants 
a couple of ironclads and concomitants (such as gunboats, torpedo 
boats, etc.) this year, a couple more or so next year—and the next, 
and a few more after that, and then some more, and soon. One 
thing, if he were to get them, he’d require the whole population of 
his country to man them—then they would all be more at sea than 
ever, and get drowned, and France would march to Berlin just to 
see ‘‘ where ist zet doitcher fatterlaand’’! But there’s another 
thing. 

A SAFEGUARD, 


Let not uneasy tremours seize 
At these bombastic threatenings, 
Regard them not with shaky knees 
Or fear-born clammy sweaten-ings’® ; 
But smile around with happy lips, 
And scorn to shrink or squirm any 
For—recollect—those blessed ships 
Will all be ‘‘ made in Germany.” 


(At least, let’s hope so.) Gales continued heavy. More trellis 
down. Had a row with the contractor. He contracted for a 
shilling, but demanded one-and-six. I refused to comply, and he 
took it out of the door knocker until I sent for the police. So I 
went off in a splendid humour for the indignation meeting of 


sympathy with Greeks and Cretans. 


Saturday.—Escorted the Duke and Duchess to the Marylebone 
Baths. They didn’t appear to need them much as far as I could 
see, but I couldn't say anything. Held the towels for them. After 
which I went to a lot of football matches. Thought the baths 
would be useful to most of those engaged. Had a quiet evening 
with Lord Rayleigh at the Royal Institution. He was on electricity 
this time. 


Sunday.—Had a merry day in the Park with Crete. 


* The Editor is out of town or this rhyme could not be permitted,—Locrm. 





you know-—to converse about the universe. 


at one time 


parties well in hand. 
good deal at one time, but I saw it wouldn’t do, so I pulled up in 


I’m in a difficulty. 
Chamberlain, he is a young man, a clever young man——”’ 


and see Chamberlain and ask his advice. 
want to boss the show—to have a preponderating influence with my 
Parties. 


Monday.—Went to the Guards’ Club to assist at presentation of 
a piece of plate to Dan Godfrey (name familar in our mouths as 
household words), prince of bandmasters and disseminator of 
delight to countless thousands. Long may he wave—the baton. 
Took him home with me (told him to bring his band with him) and 
made him play to me for the rest of theday. The missus and the 
kids delighted. 


Tuesday.—Had a look in at the new door at the Alhambra. We 
can now get straight into the stalls from the street instead of going 
‘‘up stairs and down stairs,” to say nothing of into one of “‘my 
lady’s chambers” where they kill thirsts. After that spent a 
merry morning with the L.C.C. Eleciing chairmen. Much amuse- 
ment and some dramatic surprises. Enjoyed myself immensely. 
Then went off to have a look at the crews practising. 


THE CREWS. 


Hurrah ! for the crews 
Of dis-similar blues, 
The one that will win and the one 
That will lose, 
Whenever they’re sighted 
We’re always delighted 
And get all on fire for the fun — 
And excited. 


Let’s wish them a prime 
And a beautiful time— 
Amid waving bunting and roars 
All sublime. 
In capital weather 
To all pull together 
And keep up their spirits (and oars) 
In full feather. 
THE SPOTTER. 


“Leaders of Men.” 
A LIGHT COMEDY IN ONE CONVERSATION. 





Scene.—A Brown Study. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Sir William Harcourt......... A Man and a Brother. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Esq....... Do. Do. 


(Curtain rises and discovers the two gentlemen gesticulating across 
a‘ round-table,’’ upon which are spread two maps, one the World, 
the other the ‘* Celtic.fringe,”’ both painted red.) 

Harcourt.—‘* Well, of course, its all very well to talk of the world, 
But it seems to me 
that a judicious cultivation of a small but appreciative pcrtion of 
it pays best in the long run—is more remunerative ultimately.”’ 

Chamberlain.—‘* Well, there may be someting in that. But I 
take a more extended view, ‘China to Peru,’ you know. I feel 
cramped in a small space. As I said when I was Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, ‘ let us look ahead.’ Federation of the world, now, how 
does that strike you, eh? ”’ 

Harcourt.—**H’m. No. Ishould say not. I’ve moved about 
a lot in my time—peregrinated very considerably for an extensive 
period, and one might have to go too far : 

Chamberlain.—‘' Oh, 1 never go too far myself, I pull up in time. 
But reciprocity of tarifis, now, I went into the subject a good deal 


9 


Harcourt.—‘‘ Just so. Yowcan afford to. But Free Trade is, 


you see, about the only plank in my platform that I can really 
rely on. 
with that there would be the deuce to pay—the old gentleman 
himself to remunerate.”’ 


Most of my Parties are Free Traders, and if I tampered 


Chamberlain.—‘‘ To be sure. To be sure. But I keep my 


Insubordination, now, I went in for that a 


time.” 
Harcourt.—‘‘ Yes, yes. I know. But to come to the point. 


So I said to myself I will run round and see 


Chamberlain.—* Thanks! ”’ 
Harcourt.—‘* Don’t mention it. Well, I said, I will run round 


Now, it’s like this, I 


You feel like that yourself?” 
Chamberlain.—‘ Frequently.” 
Harcourt.—** Well, how do you do it?”’ 


Chamberlain.—** H’m! How do I do it, eh? I—strictly entre 


nous, of course ? "’ 
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Harcourt.—*‘ On the word of a gentleman—on the affidavit of a 
Plantagenet !”’ 

Chamberlain.—“‘ Well, I ask for what I want, and if I think there 
is a chance of getting it, I make myself very unpleasant until I 
do.”’ 

Harcourt.—‘“I fear I couldn’t do that!” 

Chamberlain.—“* Do what?” 

Harcourt.—‘‘ Make myself unpleasant!” 

Chamberlain.—“‘ Try. Be yourself——”’ 

Harcourt.—“ Sir!” 

Chamberlain.—‘‘ I mean pull yourself together, and try. If I 
find there is a chance of going too far, I-——’’ 

Harcourt.—‘* What ?” 

Chamberlain (confidentially).—“‘ Pull up in time. But I, as, of 
course, you know, am a born leader. Leaders, 1 always say, are 
born and not made.” 

Harcourt.—* Oh, but they are sometimes. Look at that fellow 
Primrose—glance at my distinguished colleague Lord Rosebery. 
Made, Sir, ready-made, and a misfit at that.” 

Chamberlain.—* True. But I was thinking of myself.”’ 

Harcourt.—“‘ Yes, I know, but think of me. Think of my 
difficulties, look at the Parties J lead——”’ 

Chamberlain.— Oh, if ever I came back——’ 

Harcourt (horrified).—‘ If ever you came back? ”’ 

Chamberlain (continwing).—‘ I’d give ’em Parties.”’ 

Harcourt ( faintly).—“* But—you—I mean—that is to say, you're 
not coming back are you ?”’ 

Chamberlain.—‘ Not at present, no.” 

Harcourt (aside).—‘* Thank Heaven ! ” 

Chamberlain.—‘‘ No! later on, perhaps! Consistency, now, I 
went in for that a good deal at one time, but I saw that it might 
lead me too far, so I pulled up in time.”’ 

Harcourt (confidentially).—‘* Well, to tell you the truth, Iam not 
much on Consistency myself.” 

Chamberlain (in feigned astonishment).— No? 

Harcourt.—*No. The Drink Question—you see—that sort of 
thing. One must have achange. My idea is a varied Programme, 
something to pickand chocse from—something trom which to make 
a judicious selection! ”’ 

Chamberlain.—‘ Home Rule—— 

Harcourt.—*‘ Ssh!” 

Chamberlain.—* Why——”’ 

Harcourt (sotto voce).—‘*‘ We never mention it 

Chamberlain.—“‘ H’m! I went in forit a good deal at one time ; 
but I saw it might lead me too far, so I pulled up in time!” 

Harcourt.—** Don’t blame you! I remember you said at one 
time ° 

Chamberlain.— Never !”’ 

Harcourt.—*Oh, yes, you did. Let me see now, ’86 was it, 
November, ’86——’”’ 

Chamberlain.—“ You’re another! Why you saidin’81 that——” 

Harcourt.—*I was incorrectly reported—what I said was 2 
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Chamberlain.—“ Oh, no, it wasn’t. You said distinctly——” 
Harcourt (angrily).—‘‘ Go on—go on——.”’ 
Chamberlain.—“ I heard you myself, you said——”’ 


Harcourt (rising in a passion).—‘‘ No, I never! You said that 
Home Rule——”’ 

Chamberlain (rising tempestuously).—‘‘ I didn’t!” 

Harcourt ( frantically).— Oh, yes, you did—I’ve—yes—( feels in 
his pockets and produces old ‘‘ Daily News” and taps it vigorously) 

Here it is, sir; read it for yourself.” 


Chamberlain (scornfully). — ‘‘ Haven’t read the paper for 
years—( feels in his pockets and produces back number of ‘* Morning 
Post’’). Now, here, you are reported to have said——”’ 


Harcourt (angrily).—* A Tory rag, sir! (with witheringdisdain). 
A Conservative organ of the deepest dye! Whyj [everyone 
knows——”’ 
Chamberlain.—‘* Pooh! ”’ 
Harcourt.—“ Pooh yourself.” 
Chamberlain.—‘‘ Order!” 
Harcourt.—* I will not order !’’ 
(They walk angrily about stage glaring at cach other and 
rolling their papers up into weapons of ‘‘ offence.”’) 
Chamberlain.—* Will you withdraw ?” 
Harcourt. —“ Nothing !"’ 
Chamberlain.—‘‘ Can you fight ?”’ 
Harcourt (cooling down).—‘‘ No, sir!”’ 
Chamberlain (rushing at him).—‘t Then, come on !”’ 
(They 7 ght furiously till the Speaker rushes in and separates 
hem.) 





(Curtain.) 


On, Ye Brave. 


(Mr. Torr, M.P., offered to raise one hundred volunteers to fight 
in the cause of the Greeks.— Daily Paper.] 


WHEN dangers press and weaklings quail 
To hear the grim, the ghastly tale, 
‘Tis ever then some British male 
His dauntless forehead rears— 
It was within the Park of Hyde, 
‘*In Freedom's holy cause,"’ he cried, 
‘*T will be bounden to provide 
One Hundred Volunteers.” 


‘‘ When carefully compared with me, 
The bravest ancient—what was he ? 
Iam the boy to set Crete free, 

Her hour of triumph nears. 
With knapsack, coat of mail, and spats, 
And nice white feathers in their hats, 
They’ll fight just like Kilkenny cats, 

My Hundred Volunteers. 


‘ And it shall be congenial work 
To whelm the fierce and brutal Turk, 
No peril will my followers shirk 
Despite these Tory sneers 
They'll leave the Park and all its charms 
And, reckless quite of fears and qualms, 
They'll shock the wide, wide world in arms, 
My Hundred Volunteers.”’ 


And cry the leaders of the Greek, 
We now are strong who erst were weak, 

The Turks are in a parlous squeak, 
And fixed for early biers.”’ 

And the trembling Sultan cries “ O lor, 

My course is run, here’s Mister Torr, 

With his Champion Hyde Park Spouted Corps, 
His Hundred Volunteers! ”’ 














Piummer £C° 


A FINE IDEA. 


Sir W. V. Harcourt (loq.)--“ Shall have to sweep the kitchen 
chimney myself, I suppose, if I want to keep outfjof trouble. 
Luckily. I’m used to getting into a mess.” 

yr | for havina jits ch unney on fire.) 
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We all went to help Mr. George Alexander 
celebrate the hundredth performance of As 
You Like It at the St. James’s, and enjoyed 
ourrelves very much. Especially did we 
enjoy the delicious Rosalind of Miss Julia 
Neilson, whose forte is evidently comedy 
in light sentiment and high-spirited fun she 
is divine. And what a charming stage enter 
tainment this St. James’ revival is. In 
everything we see 
Orlando, in Mr. Vernon’s sugary cynicism as the melan- 
choly Jacques, in Mr. Fernandez’ full round rendering of the 
Banished Duke, in Miss Fay Davis's pretty Celia, in Mr. Esmond’s 
clever Touchstone, in the dainty mounting of the play, in the 
lively Masque, the sweet music with which the performance is so 
plentifully and pleasantly bestrewn. As You Like It at the St. 
James’s is a very curly feather in tae cap of Mr. George 
Alexander. 

A “‘right-down, rattling’ (Palais) Royal farce is Saucy Sally, 
produced at the Comedy on Wednesday evening. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey has more lies to tell than ever, so the play has all the 
greater likelihood of success. Mr. Burnand’s adaptation from the 
French of La Flamboyante is a merry and skilful one, and the 
premiére was one long, loud laugh from beginning toend. _ 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey is married. He has a mother-in-law 
devoted to heroic sailors. To win her daughter he has taken unto 
himself the title of the captain of a ship which was supposed to 
have been lost with all hands. 3eginning with deception, 
he has been obliged to keep it up, to pile on lie after lie, 
to pretend to be called away to take command of his 
ship on adventurous voyages, from which he returns with 
curios from all parts of the world—bought in London. For he never 
gets further than London, where he has become entangled with a 
scheming adventuress, from whom he has concealed the fact that 
he is a married man. It is all screamingly funny, and Mr. Hawtrey 

lays magnificently, admirably supported by Mrs. Calvert, Mr. 
dendrie, Mr. Draycott, and several others. 


The Lady Lawyer, the new one-act operetta that precedes the 
bright and elegant My Friend Prince at the Garrick, is an 
attractive little play with a sufficient story and several pretty 
numbers. Mr. Lynch's libretto and Mr. Ivimey’s music are just 
the things required in a trifle of this sort—simple, attractive, 
placing no strain on the understanding, but tickling the 
ear in gentle fashion that is eminently pleasing. Mr. 
Shallard sings capitally and acts well; his voice is a 
distinct gain to the list of lighter musical artists. Sweet little 
Miss Mary Collette and dainty Miss Kitty Adams lend charming 


devotion to the poetry 
of Shakespeare, in Mr. Alexander’s manly 


assistance. As for My Friend the Prince, that seems to have 
become an assured success. 

Fregoli, at the Alhambra, puts all his competitors ‘“‘to bed.” 
While they have imitated they have not approached him. 
They may have cribbed the mechanical part of his enter- 
tainment, may make their ‘‘quick changes” as rapidly as 
he—but they have not approached within miles of his 
finesse and skill when he is on the stage. Their changes 
ot character are merely external, tailor-made ; his rapid transitions 
from one person to another are marked by far more than that. 
His whole manner alters, he seems to don a new individuality with 
each garment. He sings in various voices with equal cleverness ; 
he rushes through his “ patter” at break-neck speed, and, in fact, 
Fregoli really isa host in himself. The new entrance and foyer to 
the Alhambra are very splendacious; indeed, the Moorish magnifi- 
cence is almost overpowering. GOSSAMER, 


The Olympic has produced a splendid romantic drama, written 
by Messrs. Robert Buchanan and Charles Marlowe, with the good 
old title, The Mariners of England. The time is laid when the 
safety of the country depended upon its ‘‘ wooden walls” and the 
tactical ability of one of England’s greatest marine heroes— 
Nelson—whose memory, and the impregnable position he conferred 
upon us, is now to be regarded as permanently installed amongst 
our national anniversaries. Mr. W. L. Abingdon has been well 
chosen to fill the part of Nelson. The scene of the court martial, 
held upon the Victory, wherein the minor hero, Harry Dell, is 
charged with the attempted murder, planned by Captain Lebaudy 
and John Marston, of Nelson, was deeply impressive. The 
subsequent dismissal of Captain Lebaudy, by Nelson, with 
only Captain Hardy as a witness, was an emphatic display 
of histronic power on the part of all three actors concerned. 
The stupendously historical event of Trafalgar is one of the chief 
scenes, followed by the occurence which adumbrated the nation’s 
victory. The comic element is maintained by Mr. Robson as Tom 
Trip and Miss Edith Bruce as Polly Appleyard. Miss K. Wakeman 
is a becoming heroine, and Mr. Charles Glenny plays Harry Dell 
ina seamanlike manner. Miss Florence Tanner 1s a pretty Nelly 
Dell. Mr. Herbert Sleath deserves commendation for his rendering 
of the somewhat difticult part of Captain Lebaudy. The music was 
most appropriate throughout. The degree of warmth and enthusiasm 
with which the play was received is a capital augury for its 
retention for several weeks. 

Mr. Fred Kerr, of Jedbury Junior fame, has secured two very 
c».pital plays, which he intends exploiting in conjunction with Mr. 
H. T. Brickwell, on his return to this country from America. 

Mr. George Belmore has received from H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, through Sir Dighton Probyn, a gold lighter box, with a 
charming letter acknowledging and thanking him for his work in 
connection with the visit of Mr. Edward Terry’s Company at 
Sandringham on January Ist. 

The advance bookings for My Friend the Prince at the 
Garrick Theatre are so heavy that the box office staff are quite 
unable to cope with the demand. 


An original drama in one act, entitled Catherine, by the late Cecil 
N. Fitzroy, autszor of The Coiner's Dream, will be produced this 
evening by Miss V. St. Lawrence at the Novelty Theatre, by 
arrangement with Mrs. Edgar Smart. 

“ Zenaline”’ is a new stimulant for the growth and nourishment 
of the capillary adornments—trifles in themselves, but yet so 
becoming—to the faces of both sexes. This latest producer of eye- 
brows, whiskers, and moustachios is said to be the most efficacious 
of its kind. 

Messrs. Spottiswoode have for the fifth year published a list of 
Mnglish clubs wherein Britons most do congregate, and compiled 
by Mr. ic. C, Austen Leigh, in all parts of the world, at the price of 
an oath—-we mean eighteenpence. This edition refers to 2,100 
clubs, including over 650 golf clubs, 
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Delicious and Nutritious. 


BIRD'S 


) EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


—Gadbur 


cocoa 
“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


—Famity DocToR. 
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His Part. ~ 








Friend.—“‘I hear that Sharple is in your company, Buskin. 
What part in the piece did he take % ja 
Buskin.—‘' He took the ‘ pieces’ and bolted! ”’ 
In the Sun. 
OLD Sol e’er throws an honest light 
On all things with his rays ; 
He shows black’s black, he shows white’s white, 


And each defect displays ; 
So, ere you buy things, take my “ tip,”’ 
And you will ne’er be “ done” : 
Just into open daylight skip 
And see them in the Sun! 


The tailor brings the “ latest style,” 
And warrants it ‘ all wool”; 

And ‘ up his sleeve ’’ he does a smile— 
He thinks you are a fool; 

But Mr. Snip will drop his jaw, 
As sure as any gun, 

If you take his ‘‘ wool”’ to the door, 
And see it in the Sun! 


Of course, we know each tradesman sells 
The ‘ best that can be bought ”’ 
The butcher puffs his wares with yells 
The draper’s better taught : 

But each in his way will declare 

His shop-things are Al, 

But don’t you fall into the snare— 
Just see them in the Sun! 


Should you some charming damsel meet 
At theatre or at ball, 
| And think her beauty quite complete— 
A being to enthral ; 
Now, ere you finally decide 
That she your heart has won, 
Just take her for a ride or drive, 
And see her in the Sun! 
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AND HE WAS PROUD OF THE DEFEAT. 
Champior Pucilist f World (to his admirers ).—‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I never remember getting but one thorough good 


beating in all my life!”’ 


We thought you bad 
did you receive the 


‘“‘(jreat Scott! 
At whose hand 


Admirers (in chorus). 
never been def 


drubbing ?” 
C.F.C.T.0. 


feated 


‘9 


‘*At my mother’s! 





THE BEST 


There is an Italian who has invented (or says he has) what 
he calls a ‘‘ nerve-tuner,’’ by which he promises, when we are 
all unstrung, to put our nerves up again to concert pitch, and 
keep them there. I have not seen his instrument myself, and 
take the liberty on general principles of pronouncing it a hum- 
bug. Nerves differ “from fiddle estrings, and you can do nothing 
with them mechanically from the outside. The best remedies 
for troublesome nerves are more phy sica ul stren: ee and plenty 


But how are we ‘to get these rem 


0] natural] sle sw p. gol ne M die Ss 
n they themselves are destroyed by th 1e Hees ase 


os 


whi 
Neurasthenia—liter: ally, we akness of the nerves—is a fashion- 
able oe aint among certain people nowadays, and a bad 
no matter how caused. And women suffer from it 


thing it is, 
more > than men. Can we find out the reason, and do away 
it? This one thinks she had that good fortune. 

‘For many years,’ she writes “ I have been subject to sick 
he ni he. I felt tired, languid and weary. My appetite was 
poor, and after eating |] had pain and tightness at the chest. 
At night I got little or no sleep and felt as tired in the morning 
as when I went to bed. As time went on I got very weak, 
nothing that I took doing me any good. 


‘In he cember of last year I determined to try a medicine 
I refer to 


wisn 


Which had done so much good for my daughter. 

Mother Se igel’sSyrup. I gotasup ply from Mr. James, chemist, 
Guildhall Square, and began taking it. In ashort time [ found 
great relief and did not feel like the same woman. The 
distr sing headache left me; I could eat and enjoy mn food 
anc } lad no pain after ~— so. 

[ contim led taki 1e Svrup and gradually got up ! 

th, feeling better than I had d vi Ww 


NERVE-TUNER. 


ment. (Signed) Mary Morris, 77, Water Street, Carmarthen, 
December 10th, 1895.”’ 

“Tn the early part of 1890,’’ says another, ‘‘1 began to 
suffer from weakness. I felt low and languid. My appetite 


was poor and after meals I had a feeling of oppression and 
weight at the chest and sides. I could not bear any pressure 


around my waist. I became extremely weak and was quite 
prostrate. In the spring of 1894 [ was very much reduced 
and pot worse and Worst Nn spite of medical treatment. 

Then my mothe: persuaded me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, which had proved of great benefitto her. After taking 
it a short time my appetite returned, the nourishment that I] 
took agreed with me, and all the pain and low feeling left me 
I continued the use of the medicine and by and-by was cured 
of my long standing ailment—chronic indigestion. 

‘“ Since that time I have enjoyed good health. We keep a 
bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup in the house as a family 


medicine, member of our family ails anything a 
few doses set us right. I have recommende d this medicine to 
many persons, and if you wish to publish this letter you can 
do so. (Signed) (Miss) Nellie Gratrix, 43, Peel Street, Eccles, 
near Manchester, May 28th, 1896.”’ 

Prick yourself with the finest needle in any part of your 


and if any 


body and you will suffer pain. That is because you cannot 
avoid thrusting the needle against a nerve How many 
nerves, then, have you Try to fancy! And every white 


cord of this countless number is a source of pain or pleasure, 
ar in mind that they are all fed by 


or hoth by turns. Now be 
your food or starved from lackofit. And when they are starved 
come all the ac! ind discomforts these ladies have described. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


—_— ee 


FIVE POUNDS IN MONEY PRIZES! 
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What you have got to do for it. 
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Make up a sentence from each of the undermentioned half-dozen sets 


of letters, which respectively constitute a well-known quotation. Vo 
The money will be divided amongst successful Competitors, not ex- 
ceeding ten. 
THE SETS OF LETTERS TO BE MADE INTO SENTENCES :— 


1. afegtaroyfyouhretajnosevibi. 
2. egoltalhanthepuagdaishosth. 

3, alnosadyrethgasisymer. 

4. cmestrisqothraidynetuafolintey. | 
5 

6 





doe 
cay 


nomatefukadonfonhewe. ch 
. tdantetemhept. 


Answers (postage prepaid) should be addressed to, and must reach the. 
EDITOR OF “FUN,” che 
23, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.. 


not later than the 24th March, 1897. aga 


The upper portion of the Title Page, containing the number of the brit 
present issue, must accompany the answers. am 








Lhe award of the Editor shall be final in every respect. 


a =~ 


— ativan 7 i 


The result of the Competition published in the issue of the 2nd March will b 
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